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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR A CULTURALLY RELEVANT AND 
RESPONSIVE EDU CALTIONAL MODEL 



Executive summary 

The term “culture” has been defined from many different practical and theoretical 
perspectives, presenting a challenge to educators seeking to design and implement a Culturally 
Relevant and Responsive Educational (CRRE) Program. From an educational perspective CRRE 
can be defined as educating all students by incorporating their cultured, emotioned, and socied 
experiences into the teaching einel learning process. 

The main objectives of this document are: 

1. To clarify the conceptual and practical meaning of the term “Culturally Relevant and 
Responsive Education (CRRE).” 

2. To identify the major domains of a culturally relevant educational program and their 
theoretical and practical components. 

3. To help to build a comprehensive CRRE model for instruction and training for 
practitioners responsible for program and staff development. 

4. To synthesize numerous views about CRRE for Los Angeles Unified School District 
(LAUSD) educators and decision makers. 

5. To provide a blueprint for the evaluators interested in examining their educational 
practices and program in light of a culturally relevant educational model. 

The major issues attributed to a CRRE program by national and local experts and 
visionaries, are clarified under the following nine inter-related domains: 
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• Knowledge and experience. The more teachers understand their students’ cultural, ethnic, 
religious, class, neighborhood and family backgrounds and experiences, the better able 
they are to teach their students effectively. 

• Social and emotional elements. Respect for and acceptance of students’ cultures and 
affirmation of students is of prime importance in a CRRE program. Students need to 
understand the negative effects of stereotypes, recognize values shared across groups, and 
learn social skills that foster effective interaction across groups. Schools should provide 
educational activities with crosscutting group memberships. Students also need a safe and 
protective learning community in which they feel they belong. Such an environment will 
be fostered by teachers having high expectations of students, building students’ 
confidence, addressing their needs in a positive and rewarding manner, eliminating 
discriminatory institutional practices, and by schools having positive role models who 
represent students’ cultures. 

• Equitable and relevant educational opportunities and resources. Instructional materials, 
school and classroom environments, and decor should reflect the diversity of the students 
within the classroom and within the school. Providing equal access to educational 
opportunities and educational resources for all students should be the governing rule of 
any educational institution. 

• Instructional quality and curriculum. Besides having multicultural content in all subject 
areas, diversity should be taught while emphasizing unity. Art education provides a 
viable instructional vehicle for a multicultural and diverse education. Civic education, 
wherein students are taught mutual responsibility for one another, and authentic 
democracy should be another important part of the instructional curriculum. High 
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expectations of students, a rigorous instructional curriculum, emphasis on enrichment, 
attention to specific language needs, and opportunities for advanced learning for all 
students are essential in order to adequately prepare all students for both college and 
employment. 

• Instructional strategies. Varied and multiple educational and pedagogical approaches 
such as cooperative learning , active learning , apprenticeship , applied learning, 
instructional conversations , constructive learning , scaffolding of knowledge, and holistic 
child development are needed to reach all students. 

• Assessment and Diagnosis. Culturally appropriate testing strategies and materials are 
needed for diverse groups of students. Time limits on testing need to be replaced by the 
recognition that some students may need more time to perform at their best. Assessment 
should be looked at as a diagnostic mechanism to improve teaching and learning. 
Multiple sources of assessment may be needed for different groups of students. 

• Professional development. CRRE must be understood in order to be meaningfully 
implemented. This involves on-going, on-site training for instructors and administrators. 
All instructional and supporting staff member must develop cultural awareness and learn 
to interrogate their own belief systems and world views. One approach to accomplish this 
objective is through deep inquiry and shared conversations. There are model teachers, 
progressive schools, and appropriate programs and strategies present within each school 
district which can be observed, copied and enhanced. 

• Parent and community involvement. Parent and community involvement are crucial and 
should be encouraged and structured. Communication between parents, community 
members and school staff must be meaningful and on-going. Every student needs an 
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effective educational advocate. Parents and community members should participate in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the schools in their areas. 

Policy and monitoring. A specific and explicit monitorial and financial policy must be in 
place to demonstrate support from the leadership, along with an evaluation and 
accountability system to supervise students’ progress and to help embed a culturally 
relevant and responsive education in the school system. 




DOMAINS AND COMPONENTS OF A CULTURALLY RELEVANT AND 
RESPONSIVE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

Relevance and Importance 

In spite of a large number of government-supported educational reforms, an alarming and 
persistent achievement gap exists among different ethnic and racial groups in our nation. 
According to the National Center for Education Statistics, the gaps between average scores for 
Black and White students decreased between the early 1970s and the late 1980s but since then 
have stopped or even increased. For example, in reading, 1 in 100 African American 17 year- 
olds can read and gain information from specialized tests compared to 1 in 12 white students 
(Haycock 2001). Educational data reveal that most school districts across the country are not 
adequately serving the African American and Latino student populations (Educational Trust, Inc. 
2002/2003). LAUSD is no exception. In LAUSD, the norm-referenced mean scores of African 
American students are close to the 30th percentile, while the mean scores of white students are 
principally above the 50th percentile (LAUSD 2002). 1 

A large number of educators and philosophers argue that educational systems must be 
responsive and relevant to the emotional, psychological and educational needs of all students, 
and to US minority students in particular. Many cite accumulated research evidence that 
demonstrates the link between cognitive performance and cultural context (D’ Andrade 1990, 
Rogoff 1990, Darling-Hammond 1997, Wang, et al. 1993/1994). 

The development and implementation of a culturally relevant and responsive instructional 
program was recommended as the best approach to ameliorate the achievement gap. However, 



1 2001 to 2002 Stanford 9 Matched Individual Student NCE Gains by District, School, and Grade Level. 
Los Angeles Unified School District (Program Evaluation and Research Branch), October 2002. 




the scope and nature of a CRRE instruction program is complex and elusive largely because the 
definition of culture is complex and elusive. 

The following paper was developed to define the concept and domains of a Culturally 
Relevant and Responsive Education (CRRE) to assist LAUSD educators and others in the 
development, implementation and monitoring of a comprehensive CRRE instructional program. 
It aims to construct a comprehensive framework containing the critical elements of a culturally 
relevant and responsive education in an attempt to provide District staff with an explicit 
definition and cohesive model on which to build, implement and evaluate CRRE. The goal of 
developing and implementing a culturally relevant and responsive instructional program is to 
improve education outcomes for all LAUSD students and to lower the achievement gap between 
groups of students, particularly those disenfranchised groups who may not have had access to 
quality education. 

Purpose of the Study 

The main objectives of this document are: 

1. To clarify the conceptual and practical meaning of the term “Culturally Relevant and 
Responsive Education (CRRE).” 

2. To identify the major domains of a culturally relevant and responsive educational 
program and their theoretical and practical components. 

3. To help to build a comprehensive CRRE model for instruction and training for 
practitioners responsible for program and staff development. 

4. To synthesize numerous views about CRRE for Los Angeles Unified School District 
(LAUSD) educators and decision makers. 
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5. To provide a blueprint for the evaluators interested in examining their educational 



practices and program in light of a culturally relevant educational model. 



What is Culturally Relevant and Responsive Education? 

According to the American Heritage Dictionary the word “culture” has many definitions 
including the following that pertain to our work as educators. Here the word culture has been 
delineated as: 

• The totality of socially transmitted behavior patterns, beliefs, arts, and all other products 
of human work and thought characteristics of a specific group of people. 

• A style of social and artistic expression peculiar to a specific group. 

• The act of developing the social, moral, and intellectual faculties through (informal) 
education. 

Analyzing these definitions carefully reveals the difficulty of defining culture. The word 
culture includes: 

• Behavior patterns, 

• Belief systems, 

• Human work products, 

• Human thought products, 

• Art forms, and 

• Social, moral, and intellectual development through learning. 

Since culture is attributed to a particular group of people, it also denotes that people 
coming from different cultures may behave differently in a similar situation, may have a 
different set of values about the same condition, may learn the same issue in different ways, and 
may demonstrate their learning in different modes. People coming from different racial, 
religious, and geographical backgrounds have different cultures, different ways of learning, and 
different ways of making sense of the world around them. Thus, it is essential for educational 
systems and educators to not only respect and value students’ cultural backgrounds and histories, 
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but also to build instructional strategies that benefit from students’ life experiences and learning 
styles. 

Teachers need to have sociocultural awareness to be able to both understand the students 
in the classroom and to build a classroom culture in which all are comfortable and feel they 
belong. Without sociocultural awareness, teachers will judge students according to their own 
cultural lenses. In a culturally relevant and responsive educational environment, the values of 
and cultural experiences of all should be understood and have a place in the learning process. 
Therefore, a Culturally Relevant and Responsive Education (CRRE) can be defined as: 
“ educating all children by incorporating their emotional, social, and cognitive cultural 
experiences into the teaching and learning process. ” 

The main purpose of this manuscript is to clarify the critical domains of CRRE and their 
underlying components. Our hope is that the following conceptual review helps educational 
researchers and practitioners to understand the importance and role of culture in educational 
programs and practices since culture and education are two sides of one coin: one is based more 
on informal learning and interactions at home, in the community and at social gatherings; the 
other is based more on formal learning and socialization in a formal educational setting. 

Method 

This paper utilizes a qualitative, multi-source analytical approach that reviews, compares and 
contrasts issues related to CRRE. The sources utilized here include: 

• A review of the existing literature on CRRE; 

• A review of national expert presentations for a conference organized by the Los Angeles 
Unified School District; 

• Interviews with Los Angeles Unified District visionary educators; and 

• Interviews with Los Angeles community visionary members. 
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The last two groups are selected members from the African American Students’ Resolution 
Committee. (See Appendix A for interviewee background information.) Their opinions were 
taken from the transcripts of in-depth, semi- structured oral interviews conducted by Program 
Evaluation and Research Branch (PERB) evaluators. This process provided the possibility of 
identifying agreement upon the basic underlying elements of a culturally relevant and responsive 
education as presented, advocated, argued and clarified by a relatively large number of national 
and local experts. Opinions of all three groups (national experts, local visionaries, and local 
experts) were compared and common elements suggested by at least two groups are presented in 
the following table. 

Table 1. CRRE Salient Domains and their Related Components 

1. Knowledge and experience domain 

• Build on students’ prior experiences and knowledge 

• Awareness of alternative sources of knowledge 

• Knowledge construction practices 

• Knowledge of learning modalities and social protocols 

• Build on students’ strengths 

2. Social and emotional elements domain 

• Care for and affirmation of students 

• Mutual respect and rapport 

• Respect for cultural diversity 

• High expectations 

• Build students’ confidence 

• Institutionalize equality of treatment 

* 

• Emphasize intergroup relations 

• Safe and protective environment 

• Classroom management 

• Positive role models 

3. Equitable and relevant educational opportunities and resources domain 

• Creation of an environment that reflects students’ cultural diversity 

• Fair and equitable access to educational opportunities and resources for all 



This aspect was advocated solely by the national experts. 
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Table 1. Continued 



4. Instructional quality and curriculum domain 

• Rigorous instructional environment 

• Emphasize enrichment 

• Multicultural content 

• Teach diversity 

• Address poverty 

• College and vocational preparation 

• Civic education 

• Art education 

« Focus on language needs 

5. Instructional strategies domain 

• Cooperative learning 

• Active learning and apprenticeship 

• Instructional conversations 

• Constructive learning 

• Applied learning 

• Scaffolding 

• Targeted teaching 

• Holistic development 

6. Diagnosis and assessment domain 

• Diagnostic use of tests 

• Multiple assessment strategies 

• Ample assessment time 

• Intelligence as an effort-based phenomenon 

• Revision of monocultural tests 

• Use of alternative approaches to tracking system 

7. Professional development domain 

• Self-reflection and cultural awareness 

• Promotion of issues inherent in a culturally relevant and responsive education 

• On-going training for all who are involved in educating a child 

• Cultural and language development and training 

• Collaborative teaching environment 

• Use of exemplary models in the development of a district structure 

8. Parent and community involvement domain 

• Inform parents 

• Improvement of school-parent interaction 

• Meaningful access to school authorities for parents 

• Use of community evaluators who are aware of CRRE’s concepts and meaning 

• Community collaboration and parental participation 

« Educational advocacy 



This aspect was advocated solely by the national experts. 
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Table 1. Continued 



9. Policy and monitoring domain 

• Explicit policy and support for implementation 

• Evaluation and accountability system 



Salient Domains of CRRE 

One of the major the major objectives of this work was to present a comprehensive and 
exhaustive framework for a culturally relevant and responsive educational program. After 
spending considerable time, we admit that what we are presenting here is neither a 
comprehensive nor an exhaustive model since the issue of culture is so vast and 
multidimensional. However, we believe that it is a good start in the right direction. This is an 
attempt to look at this issue from both theoretical and practical angles since our sources had 
different foci and various points of view. Some were more concerned about the theoretical 
aspects of CRRE, while others were more interested in practical issues and implementation of 
CRRE in educational policies and practices. The following nine interrelated domains of CRRE 
and their corresponding components are presented in greater detail in this section. Each Domain 
is described and its related components are summarized in tabular format. Footnotes are included 
for those who are interested in obtaining more information about individual components of the 
model. 

First Domain - Knowledge and Experience 

Since there is a strong relationship between cognitive performance and cultural context, it 
is essential for teachers to know about their students’ cultures, life experiences, and their learning 
modalities. In the multicultural classrooms of LAUSD, with students coming from almost every 
comer of the world, it seems a difficult task to accomplish. However, that is our challenge. At a 
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minimum, teachers must know their students, what skills and content each student has already 



mastered. Teachers should also recognize different learning styles for different group of students 
and incorporate these styles in classroom teaching in order to facilitate learning. 

Cultural understanding can come from visiting and knowing the students’ neighborhoods 
and homes, knowing the ideals held by different groups, recognizing differences in language 
patterns, and noticing the dynamics of human interaction for different groups. Students construct 
knowledge inside and outside the classroom setting. Recognizing students’ skills of observation, 
evaluation and information synthesis and understanding how information gathering and analysis 
is created and refined outside of the classroom is useful to facilitate learning within the 
classroom. Thus, in a typical multicultural LAUSD classroom students need to be encouraged to 
bring in examples, experiences, and stories from their daily lives. Table 2 presents a summary of 
issues related to this domain. 

Table 2. Components of the Knowledge and Experience Domain 

Build on students ’ prior experiences and knowledge 

1. Understand and know the students as much as possible, their cultural backgrounds, their 
neighborhoods, their homes, how they leam, how they construct knowledge or make 
sense of the world, how they use and understand language. A learner’s previous life 
experiences and daily life will significantly influence the meaning the learner imposes 
on new experiences and will shape how and whether the new learning will be stored in 
their long-term memory. 

2. Incorporate students’ contexts, economic situations, cultural and ethnic backgrounds and 
integrate their historical, cultural and ethnic information in the regular classroom 

teaching process. 

Awareness of alternative sources of knowledge^ 

1. Create a global cultural environment not only dependent on classroom texts or teachers’ 
knowledge as sole source of authentic academic discourse. 

2. Develop schools where both students and teachers are an integral part of instruction. 

3. Include stories and experiences from student’s daily life, social experiences and cultural 
cues in the curriculum. 



2 For more information see Campione and Armbruster 1985, Palincsar and Klenk 1991, Giroux 1992. 

3 For more information see Lee 1993, 1995, 1997, 2000, Ladson-Billings 1990, Barba and Bowers 1997, Kessler 
and Quinn 1980, Rodriguez and Bethel 1983, Williams, Fast, Berestiansky, Turner and Debreuil 1979, Cummins 
1979, Ehindero 1980, Walberg 1984. 
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Table 2. Continued 



Knowledge construction practices 4 

1. Identify forms of knowledge that student construct through their participation in routine 
cultural practices at home. 

2. Recognize the skills in observation, assimilation, synthesis, evaluation and 

generalization of information that students bring to the classroom. 

Knowledge of learning modalities and social protocols 5 

1. Modify teaching styles to be consistent with learning styles and cultural characteristics 
of learners, balance differences in the social context and protocols for learning, cultural 
differences for adult-child relationships, individual and group learning, differences in 
culturally appropriate rules and discipline, and differences in student maturity levels. 

2. Understand and utilize cognitive, affective, participatory, and emotive approaches to 
reach all learners. 

3. Use authentic or intermittent culturally mediated instruction when possible; that is, use 
negotiation and mediation to facilitate learning using insider knowledge of the culture. 
Use cultural accommodation when authentic instruction is not possible. To practice 
cultural accommodation notice and learn language patterns, engage main cultural ideas 
of different groups, and recognize the dynamics of human interaction particular to a 

group. 

Build on students’ strengths 6 

1. Build on the strengths and previous knowledge that the student brings to the classroom. 

2. Focus on a dynamic or synergetic relationship between home-community culture and 
school culture. 



Second Domain - Social and Emotional Elements 

A culturally relevant and responsive education is built on respect for and affirmation of 
students’ cultures. Students must know that educators care for and understand them. This 
contributes to student self-confidence, to their potential as leaders and contributors in their 
communities, and fosters mutual respect and rapport within the classroom. 

A safe and protective environment for all students is needed. Safe means a welcoming, 
encouraging, understanding ambiance where classroom management is done in a positive way 
that protects the student. High expectations and belief in all students should be readily apparent. 

4 For more information see Villegas 2002. 

5 For more information see Smitherman 1977 and 2000, Cazden & Mehan 1989, Irvine and York 1995, Nieto and 
Rolon 1997, Villegas 1991. 

6 For more information see Villegas 2002, Ladson-Billings 1995. 
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